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“Flight Out of Egypt” 


1849-1850, Richard Dadd 


e DIRECTOR’S REPORT e 


BE in this technological age where the novel screams out for attention, the 
study of history remains critical to thinking about the mind, mental health, 
and social policy. Many of our decisions - as clinicians, teachers, administrators, 
and scholars - are seriously underdetermined by facts. The recourse to scientism 
— the exaggeration of scientific claims for ideological purposes — remains one ram- 
pant and generally lamentable solution to this problem. Open today’s paper and 
you will find an exaggeration of scientific data to fill in gaps of uncertainty. Given 
the complexity of the brain, the mind, and behavior, we are far from being able to 
solely rely on hard data alone when confronted with the many choices that we face. 


Enter, the study of history. A deep appreciation of historical forces and contexts 
allows us to acknowledge the limits of our understanding and still find useful ra- 
tionales for action. Like a wise clinician who has seen a constellation of symptoms 
before, we can study a range of experiences and hazard educated guesses about the 
future, about how the story goes. The study of history allows us to build up a rich 
store of experiences that extend beyond any one lifetime, and include far-off pe- 
riods and strange cultures, places where the world is named in a foreign language 
and framed through different assumptions. 


As you look though this Annual Report, you will get a taste of the many adven- 
tures into the past that we have encountered this past year. And you will see the 
ways that we have tried to bring this knowledge to the pressing contemporary 
problems that the mentally ill face, from violence to homelessness. 


This past year has been a banner one for the DeWitt Wallace Institute and the 
Oskar Diethelm Library. The on-going programs have gotten stronger and new 
initiatives now broaden our purview. I would like to acknowledge the hard work 
and creativity of my colleagues who have taken up leadership roles in the Insti- 
tute: Nathan Kravis, Marisa Shaari, Anne Hoffman, Katherine Dalsimer, Megan 
Wolff, Rosemary Stevens and Richard Friedman. Thanks to them and to you, the 
Friends. To keep growing and taking up the challenges we face, we count on your 
continued support. 


George J. Makari, M.D. 


¢ OSKAR DIETHELM LIBRARY ° 


LIBRARIAN’S REPORT 


he Oskar Diethelm Library continues to be a national and interna- 

tional resource for scholars and students in the history of psychiatry. 
During the 2013-2014 academic year, the library served a diverse group 
of patrons, both internal Weill Cornell Medical College users, and schol- 
ars from outside the college who traveled here to research articles, books, 
dissertations, and presentations. A number of projects were initiated this 
year to increase access to our archival collections. The Library added over 
65 contemporary titles in the history of psychiatry to its holdings and 
over 100 older titles not already held by the library through donations. 


ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


he library has been making progress on several archival projects. 

Work has begun on cataloging our archives and manuscript collec- 
tions into OCLC/WorldCat, a global catalog of library collections. In- 
stead of just having the collection finding aids available on our individual 
website, researchers will also be able to find them while searching multi- 
ple libraries at once on WorldCat. This should increase our presence and 
make our collections more accessible to a wider pool of researchers. We 
continue to work on transferring some of the older typed finding aids to 
electronic format, in order to make them available online as well. 


In 2013, the library added PastPerfect, a collection management soft- 
ware, to its technology suite. This has allowed the library to catalog over 
750 individual items in the prints and photographs collection and over 
350 documents formerly in a miscellaneous collection. All of these pho- 
tographs and documents were unprocessed previously and therefore un- 
available to researchers. Additional items will be added to PastPerfect as 
cataloging continues. PastPerfect has the capacity to link digital images 
to each record and offers an online module that can be added at a future 
date. It is being used as an internal database for the time being. 


The Oskar Diethelm Library collaborated with the Cornell University Li- 
brary to add our existing digital images into the Shared Shelf Commons 
Database available on the ARTstor website. Shared Shelf media manage- 
ment software enables institutions to manage, store, use, and publish 


their media collections publicly on the web. Cornell University in Ithaca 
is a Shared Shelf development partner. The Cornell University Library 
hosts many of its special collections on site. Digital images of visual ma- 
terials in the Oskar Diethelm Library will be added regularly as scanning 
continues. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


ntern Christy Tomecek, a recent graduate of the Queens College Li- 

brary Science graduate program, finished cataloging the library’s 
“miscellaneous” collection this past year. This collection is comprised 
of over 350 letters, manuscripts, prints, certificates, documents, news- 
paper clippings, engravings, prints, photographs, notebooks and letter 
books. Highlights include letters by Dorothea Dix, Karl Menninger, S. 
Weir Mitchell, Johann G. Spurzheim and other important figures in the 
history of mental health as well as a phrenological register by L.N. Fowler, 
and a circa 18th century manuscript titled “Cure for the Bite of a Mad 
Dog.’ A finding aid to this collection is now available on our website, and 
each item has been cataloged individually in PastPerfect, the database 
program described previously. These formerly undiscoverable resources 
are now accessible and available to researchers. We are very grateful to 
Ms. Tomecek for her dedication to this project and the time and effort she 
volunteered to the library over the course of her internship. Ms. Tomecek 
has moved on to a paid position in the archival profession. We hope to 
continue the internship program in the future as the Library has benefit- 
ed greatly from hosting such motivated and enthusiastic students. 


DONATIONS AND ACQUISITIONS 


A in past years, the Oskar Diethelm Library was lucky to receive a 
number of donations from members and individuals interested in 
supporting and expanding our collection. Dr. Doris Nagel donated a col- 
lection of books related to psychiatry, including some late 19th and early 
20th century titles not already held by the library. The donation also in- 
cluded papers related to the Institute for the History of Psychiatry, which 
will be preserved in our history archives. Dr. Peter Wilson donated the 
DVDs and videotapes of interviews he conducted with members of the 
Payne Whitney staff over the past ten years. These interviews, some of 
which are very extensive, are an important part of documenting the his- 
tory of Payne Whitney and will surely be of great use in future projects. 


Peter Salmon, a grandson of Thomas M. Salmon, donated a trove of letters Thom- 
as Salmon wrote to his wife, Helen, while he was in Europe during World War 
I. Thomas Salmon was a physician and a leading pioneer in the mental hygiene 
movement in the United States. The Library already owns some of his papers and 
these letters have been added to the existing collection. The letters will surely aid 
researchers studying Salmon’s work. Since being processed earlier this year, they 
have already been requested by a few library patrons. 


Other important donations to our collection were made by William Frosch MD, 
Claudia Connor, Joseph Reppen PhD, Orna Ophir PhD, Aaron Esman MD, and 
Sylvia Karasu MD. We are very grateful to our donors and members for their con- 
tinued support of the library. 


LIBRARY USE 


e continued to serve our patrons by providing access to collections, answer- 
W:. reference requests, book circulation, and supplying reading material 
for the Institute’s working groups. In addition to regular use of the collection by 
Institute members, residents, and medical students, the library provided access 
to a broad community of academic and independent researchers working in the 
history of psychiatry and related areas. Researchers requested the papers of David 
M. Levy, Thomas Salmon, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the 
American Psychoanalytic Association among others. 


Marisa Shaari, M.L.LS. 
Special Collections Librarian 


© THE DEWrtt WALLACE INSTITUTE ® 
For THE History OF PSYCHIATRY 


A HISTORY 


he DeWitt Wallace Institute for the History of Psychiatry is an interdisciplin- 

ary research unit in the Department of Psychiatry of the Joan and Sanford I. 
Weill Medical College of Cornell University and NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital. 
Its purpose is to perform, encourage, and advise scholarship in a broad range of 
historical topics that are relevant to the present day theory and practice of psy- 
chiatry. The Institute is the site of the Oskar Diethelm Library, a rich collection 
of books, manuscripts, images, and esoterica that is one of the finest and most 
versatile collections in the history of psychiatry in the world. The basic activities of 
the Institute include teaching and research with medical students and psychiatry 
residents, as well as sponsorship of the Richardson History of Psychiatry Research 
Seminar, which convenes on the first and third Wednesday of each month and is 
the longest running colloquium of its type. In addition, the Institute hosts monthly 
Working Groups that bring together researchers in specific domains, an academic 
monograph series, and a speaker series on Issues in Mental Health Policy. With a 
collegial atmosphere that draws a mix of psychiatrists, psychologists, psychoana- 
lysts, historians, students, literary critics, and others, the Institute is home to work- 
ing groups on psychoanalysis, history, and the arts, and is a frequent destination 
for visiting researchers. 


The Institute’s foundation was laid in 1936 with the arrival of Dr. Oskar Diethelm, 
a young protégé of psychiatrist Adolf Meyer, who shared his mentor’s passionate 
interest in books and history. When he arrived at Payne Whitney, Diethelm noted 
that there were fewer than 100 books available at the clinic. As the newly-appoint- 
ed Chair of the Department of Psychiatry, he presented the Board of Trustees with 
the argument that one could not practice psychiatry well without an appreciation 
for the history and the development of its theories and techniques. Persuaded, 
the Board allocated funds for the creation of an historical library within the psy- 
chiatric clinic. From early in his tenure, Diethelm made annual summer trips to 
Europe, where he surveyed the holdings of the chief university medical schools 
and libraries, and haunted used book stalls to replicate their collections. In France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, he purchased texts to send back to Payne 
Whitney, which soon boasted a distinct collection of rare books and manuscripts. 
With holdings that included nearly all of the psychiatric classics and a growing 
collection of early doctoral dissertations, the Clinic’s new library quickly became a 
formidable resource in the history of psychiatry, one of the only such repositories 
in the United States. 


Oskar Diethelm brought more than an interest in books to the culture of the Payne 
Whitney Clinic. He also introduced a change in the way that scholars thought 
about medicine and history, one that had been sweeping across Europe for de- 
cades. As the feverish pace of scientific discovery had begun to slow, medicine was 
becoming more self-reflective. Since 1900, new libraries, societies, and interna- 
tional congresses emerged across the Continent, and the creation of new journals 
and even professorships marked the maturation of the field. Development was 
somewhat slower in the United States, but when the first American Institute for 
the History of Medicine was founded at Johns Hopkins in 1929, Oskar Diethelm 
was present to witness it. 


rom 1925 to 1936, Diethelm studied under Adolf Meyer at the Phipps Clinic at 
Johns Hopkins. The two men shared much in common. Both were natives of 
Switzerland, and both possessed the hallmarks of European humanism: a sophisti- 
cated knowledge of intellectual history, a wide-ranging interest in politics, history, 
and culture, and a patrician reverence for books. In 1932, Henry Sigerist, another 
denizen of Switzerland and one of the brightest lights of medical history in Eu- 
rope, assumed the directorship of the new medical history Institute at Hopkins. 
The historian’s intellectual approach and methods fit neatly with those of Diethelm 
and Meyer, and his personal charm and acumen attracted numerous students. 
Sigerist believed fervently that medical history could serve as a bridge between 
science and the humanities, and that it could throw light on present practices. 
“History,” he noted, “will make the modern physician aware that his medicine is 
not the product of recent decades but rather the result of a long and troubled de- 
velopment, and that our grains of truth emerged from a sea of errors, a 
sea we are still wading in.” It was an attitude which set the tone for the 
discipline’s development in the United States, and one that Diethelm 
would carry with him to Payne Whitney. 










As Sigerist set about building up a new historical library at Hopkins, 
he turned for advice to his colleagues. Adolf Meyer possessed a 
personal library of psychiatric literature so extensive that he 
and his student were promptly called upon to help, and 
Oskar Diethelm found himself pressed into service pur- 
chasing and arranging the library's psychiatric section. He 
realized as he did so that no collection existed at any university 
or medical center that did justice to the history of psychiatry. It 
was a deficiency that he would work to remedy for the rest of his 
life. 


Guided by the steady hand of Oskar Diethelm, by 1953 the his- 
torical collection at Payne Whitney had blossomed into an attrac- 
tive, wood-lined library with rare books in glass-enclosed cases 
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and a regular clientele. Interest in the history of medicine was growing nationwide, 
and in 1958, the National Institute for Mental Health announced a series of grants 
to support research in the field. Eric T. Carlson, a student of Oskar Diethelm’s, suc- 
cessfully applied for one of these grants, obtaining the seed money that would for- 
mally launch the Section on the History of Psychiatry and the Behavioral Sciences 
at Payne Whitney. The grant aimed to promote “the study of the development of 
psychiatric thought in America,” and provided enough funds for a researcher and 
for a part-time Section director. Diethelm appointed Carlson to the new Director- 
ship, a position he would hold until his death 34 years later. 


he History Section opened with a flurry of activity. After consulting with 

prominent Columbia historian Richard Hofstadter, Carlson took steps to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of collegiality and collaboration. With money obtained from an 
NIMH grant for the study of the development of psychiatric thought in America, 
Carlson recruited Norman Dain, one of Hofstadter’s promising graduate students, 
as a research assistant. Section members were expected to attend ongoing bi-week- 
ly research seminars, to be involved in personal research projects, and to contrib- 
ute to teaching activities such as the instruction of medical students, residents, and 
fellowship trainees. Based on a nucleus composed of Carlson, Dain, and young 
psychiatrist Jacques Quen, the cluster of halfa dozen scholars and researchers who 
gathered every other week soon grew to a body of regular seminar attendees. Their 
research projects developed into academic journal articles and a number of sem- 
inal books in the field. For Dr. Carlson, one of the primary goals of the section 
and its work was to connect isolated scholars. The seminar offered a venue for 
communication and collaboration. At the 1959 American Psychiatric Association 
meeting, attendees discussed founding a newsletter on psychiatric history. Soon 
thereafter, Carlson took on the project himself, launching the History of the Behav- 
ioral Sciences Newsletter in 1960. The newsletter was so successful that in 1965 it 
became the Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, a peer-reviewed organ 
that thrives to this day. 


When Dr. Diethelm retired in 1962, Section members voted to rename the rare 
books library in his honor. The collection had grown enormously. In addition 
to Diethelm’s assemblage of British and American works from the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries, it now included items dating from the 15th century in Lat- 
in, French, German and Italian, and selected works in Arabic, Dutch, Hungarian, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. It had begun to reach its founder’s 
goal as a preeminent collection on the history of psychiatry, and it was about to 
undergo an important transition in the nature of its acquisitions. From the mid- 
1960s the Diethelm Historical Library began to attract significant accessions from 
outside sources. Grants, donations, and funds from private supporters became the 
primary engine for the collection’s growth. 
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To widen the library’s circle of supporters, and to better advertise its holdings and 
opportunities, Dr. Carlson launched the “Friends of the Oskar Diethelm Histor- 
ical Library” in 1964. The appeal prompted donors to establish a significant fund 
for the acquisition of manuscript and archival material two years later -- the first 
private gift of special funding. Carlson regarded the contribution as a milestone 
in the library’s development, and in recognition he presented his own collection 
of manuscripts to the library. In the years that followed, acquisitions of unpub- 
lished materials gained momentum, and the library began receiving archival col- 
lections from bodies such as the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, and 
to receive personal letters and papers by individuals such as Donald Winnicott, 
Herbert Spencer, Thomas Salmon, and S. Weir Mitchell. Once largely a reference 
library, it was becoming a significant repository of archival material. In 1966, the 
merger of the Westchester Division (formerly the Bloomingdale Asylum) and the 
Payne Whitney Clinic brought the historical books of the Division to the shelves 
of the Diethelm Library. Because the Bloomingdale library had been in operation 
since 1823, the accession made the Oskar Diethelm Historical Library the oldest 
collection of psychiatric literature in the country. By some estimates, it was also 
the largest. 


he decades that followed were enormously productive ones for historical work 

at Payne Whitney. Active participant Dr. Jacques Quen, who for years had 
mentored fellows, residents, and medical students with an interest in the history 
of psychiatry, became Associate Director in 1971. The following year, a grant from 
the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation made possible a pair of dedicated lecture series, 
one on “The Historical Development of the Mind-Body Problem” and the other a 
two-year program on the work of Adolf Meyer. At the completion of the second 
series, the Director and Associate Director edited and published the papers that 
had been presented, resulting in the volume American Psychoanalysis, Origins and 
Development: the Adolf Meyer Seminars. In the meantime Norman Dain, who had 
cut his teeth studying early American Psychiatry with Ted Carlson, was becoming 
one of the most eminent historians of American psychiatry in the country, and in 
1975 the Section honored him with a faculty appointment, making Dain the first 
historian in a Department of Psychiatry. He was joined in the distinction in 1978, 
when Sander L. Gilman, then a prominent academic at Cornell’s Ithaca campus, 
also received an appointment. Having arrived in 1977 for a sabbatical year with the 
Section, Dr. Gilman completed a book on the history of psychiatric illustration, 
and began research on the concept of degeneration and sexuality, which would 
later be a hallmark of his scholarship. For many years, Dr. Gilman served as a 
valuable bridge between the Ithaca community and the Medical School's Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, utilizing his own interests to draw scholars together from both 
campuses. 


In 1979, a move to larger and more attractive quarters on the ninth floor of the 
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Payne Whitney Clinic further facilitated research activities. The new space includ- 
ed offices for staff, research carrels for fellows, a seminar room, and three times the 
shelving space for reference books. A separate archives room provided workspace 
for librarians, and an excellent view of the East River evoked the “restful surround- 
ings” envisioned by Payne Whitney’s original architects. 


Further conferences, grants, and acquisitions continued to enhance the activities 
of the Section. A 1984 symposium held at Bear Mountain, NY, yielded a volume 
entitled Split Minds/Split Brains: Historical and Current Perspectives, once again 
edited by Jacques Quen. In 1985, a gift from noted psychoanalyst and historian 
Mark Kanzer enabled the participation of a series of research fellows, who took up 
residence at the library for one to three years while in pursuit of their doctorates. 
Dubbed the Carlson Predoctoral Fellowship, the funds supported the early work 
of Leonard Groopman, Daniel Burston, John Efron, and Ellen Goldstein Henick. 
The mix of younger and more senior scholars did much to enliven the biweek- 
ly research seminars, which remained well-attended and gradually widened to 
include speakers from outside New York City. No budget existed to compensate 
travel costs or lecture time, but the seminar’s standing offered its own returns. 
When Oskar Diethelm turned 90 in 1987, section members marked the occasion 
by establishing an endowment in his name to support research activities. A year 
later they recognized their own 30" anniversary as a research group. 


series of challenges followed, however, which ultimately resulted in a num- 

ber of new beginnings. The sudden death of Eric Carlson in January, 1992, 
brought with it a period of grief and structural reorganization. Long-time partic- 
ipant Dr. Jacques Quen took charge as Acting Director and formalized a steering 
committee that Dr. Carlson had once created for the discussion of 
policy issues. The “policy group” had much to consider. A 
major modernization project at New York Hospital an- 
ticipated the tearing down of Payne Whitney in 1994. 
A new space would have to be planned for the Library 
and its associated programs, a new director appoint- 
ed, and a new permanence sought. The death of Os- 
kar Diethelm in 1993 provided further opportunity 
for reflection, as did a site visit that year from qualified 
evaluators tasked with examining the major questions 
about the Section’s future. 






In their report, evaluators Gert Brieger, Gerald Grob, 
and Stanley Jackson found that the mission of the Library 
and the research Section dwarfed the uncertainties of the 
present moment. Psychiatry, they noted, had much to gain 
from an understanding of its history, and they strongly 
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recommended safeguarding the Section’s future. 











In the coming year, the Section and its new Acting Director, Dr. 
George Makari, would carry out the bulk of the Committee’s sug- 
gestions. A full-time librarian-archivist was hired for the first time, 
and oversaw the transfer of the collection from East 68" street to 
temporary quarters at the New York Academy of Medicine, where 
it took up a mile of borrowed shelf space. When the collection was 
finally settled at the Academy, its steward worked to integrate and 
reorganize the papers, books, journals, and manuscripts. A grant 
obtained during this period allowed for the books to be com- 
puter cataloged and made available online, a significant step 
toward modernization for the coming century. 


While the collection sojourned uptown, the Section on the 
History of Psychiatry continued its research seminars at East 
68" street, convening for the duration in the Wood Library of 
Cornell Medical College. “As the History of Psychiatry Section 
became less a concrete place and more of an idea, our research and 
educational mission became more defined,” remarked Dr. Makari. 
Benefactors Frank and Nancy Richardson agreed. In 1994, they cre- 
ated an endowment to support the now-renamed Richardson Seminars 
on the History of Psychiatry. A year later, funds raised in memory of Ted Carlson 
supported the inauguration of the Eric T. Carlson Memorial Grand Rounds. First 
delivered by the eminent Roy Porter in 1995, the Carlson Lecture has showcased 
the work of scholars such Charles Rosenberg, Nancy Tomes, and Ian Hacking, 
and continues to bring distinguished scholars to both the Payne Whitney and 
Westchester Division campuses for Grand Rounds and a research seminar. Also 
launched in 1995, the Cornell Studies in the History of Psychiatry has produced 
thirteen volumes to date, edited by Sander L. Gilman and George J. Makari. In 
1996, Dr. Makari was appointed Director of the Section, just in time to help with 
the planning for the new library space. When the collection moved into its new 
accommodations in the Baker Tower in 1999, it relocated into a centralized, state 
of the art facility, staffed with an archivist and a professional administrator, fully 
modernized for the first time. 


The new century commenced with one final alteration of identity: a name change. 
To represent the full array of academic, scholarly, educational, and library activ- 
ities, the Section was rechristened the Institute for the History of Psychiatry, and 
the collection was renamed the Oskar Diethelm Library. The creation of a pair of 
Working Groups to study psychoanalytic history and representation in the arts 
expanded the range of events, and in 2003 to provide additional leadership in the 
face of so much activity, Nathan M. Kravis was appointed Associate Director of 
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the Institute. The tradition of supporting research fellows was rejuvenated in 2008 
with the establishment of the Benjamin Rush Scholars Program, which is open to 
psychiatry residents with an interest in the history of the field. The following year, 
in grateful recognition of longstanding support of The DeWitt Wallace Founda- 
tion, the Institute became The DeWitt Wallace Institute for the History of Psychi- 
atry. 


A ers the Institute continues to expand to meet the changing needs of histor- 
ical scholarship. In line with the efforts of other academic libraries, new work 
is underway to digitize aspects of the collection. At the same time, the Library's 
acquisition priorities have shifted to favor the procurement of valuable rare books 
which, given their older and more delicate state, are less suited for digitization and 
are of greater value to visiting researchers. A generous gift in 2012 from former 
Department Chair Dr. Robert Michels, for instance, enabled the purchase of sev- 
eral rare volumes, including Thomas Willis’ Cerebri anatome: cui accessit nervo- 
rum descriptio et usus (1664), a key historical work in the developing science of the 
brain and nervous system, and the complete works (1823-1825) of George Caban- 
is, a French physician, physiologist and materialist who knew Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson, and was active during the French Revolution. In the mean- 
time, the wealth of archival material such as personal papers, institutional records, 
and historical ephemera in psychiatry continues to grow. The Diethelm Library 
presently holds the archives of over sixteen organizations in American psychiatry, 
including the American Psychoanalytic Association, a massive new addition. 


It could be argued that in the 21 century, the Institute for the History of Psychi- 
atry has become the facility that Dr. Diethelm hoped to create after building the 
Hopkins library with Henry Sigerist. It serves as an invaluable and irreplaceable 
resource for a world-wide network of researchers, and represents a unique oppor- 
tunity for members of the Cornell community, whether they are medical students, 
residents, or faculty. The Institute for the History of Psychiatry remains a remark- 
able center for scholarly collaboration, research and the preservation of significant 
works, unrivaled by any other facility in the academic world. 


Megan J. Wolff, Ph.D., MPH 
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“The Fairy Feller’s Master Stroke” 


Richard Dadd, 1855 
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e INSIDE THE COLLECTION ° 


RICHARD DADD: THE ARTIST AND THE ASYLUM, BY NICHOLAS 
TROMANS (NEW York: D.A.P. INC., 2011) 208 P. 


recent addition to the Library’s collection, Richard Dadd: the Artist and the 

Asylum by Nicholas Tromans, provides a richly illustrated account of the life 
and work of the Victorian painter (1817-1886) whose artistry spanned the years of 
his early success and his psychotic collapse. Born in London to moderately pros- 
perous parents, four of whose seven children ultimately became mentally ill, Dadd 
showed graphic talents early and was encouraged by his parents to pursue them. 
By his early twenties he had made his mark in the London art world, had acquired 
a wide circle of friends and supporters, and was described by all who knew him as 
a warm, gracious generous person of great promise. 


Dadd’s work was especially noted for its meticulous precision, much in the man- 
ner of miniature painting, especially in his paintings of the then-popular “fairy” 
scenes, some of which were great successes in Royal Academy exhibitions. These 
triumphs led in 1842 (age 25) to an invitation to accompany a rich lawyer on a 
Grand Tour of Europe and the Near East, to serve as illustrator of his host’s pro- 
jected literary description of their travels. The trip was hectic and exhausting; by 
the time they reached Palestine Dadd was beginning to show signs of paranoid 
thinking, and when they reached Europe on the homeward voyage he was mani- 
festly psychotic. Whatever the causes of this breakdown, he left his host abruptly 
in Paris, going on alone to London; on his arrival his family became quickly aware 
that he was deranged. Dadd was certain that he was being persecuted by the devil 
and his minions, became suspicious of those around him, guarded and quarrel- 
some. Elements of Egyptian mysticism entered his thinking; at times he was the 
god Osiris, while at times it was Osiris who was among his persecutors. Still, even 
as his behavior grew more bizarre he continued working at his art. 


On August 28, 1843, he proposed to his father that they go down to the country to- 
gether to visit old haunts and to “unburden his mind” After they had walked about 
for a time, Dadd suddenly attacked his father with a knife, killing him on the spot. 
He later stated that he believed his father was the devil, and that it was his mission 
as Osiris to “exterminate” him. After the event Dadd escaped to France, but two 
days later he was arrested there after an unsuccessful attempt to cut the throat of 
a stranger sharing a carriage with him. Ultimately he was returned to England in 
July 1844, first to be imprisoned in Maidstone jail, then finally admitted to the 
criminal insane department of the Bethlem Royal Hospital. There he remained, 
persistently delusional and given to outbursts of violence, until July 23, 1864 when 
he was transferred to the new Broadmoor Hospital where he remained, still delu- 
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sional, for the rest of his life. 


Dadd’s case was a cause celebre in the London art world. It was generally expected 
that he would become some sort of “mad” artist, producing some sort of “mad” 
art. He did nothing of the sort. Shortly after his admission to Bethlem he began 
to draw, then to paint, producing, in the words of his earlier biographer Patricia 
Allderidge, “works of incredible delicacy and beauty, which were all that remained 
of a world that had disintegrated around him and could never be rebuilt.” Dadd 
painted portraits indistinguishable in style and technical skill from those that had 
made him famous. 


It was while at Bethlem in 1855 that he began his masterpiece, “The Fairy Feller’s 
Master Stroke,’ now at the Tate Britain Museum in London. It constituted a re- 
turn to the “fairy” motifs that had made him popular in his pre-psychotic days. 
Unfinished, it is an extraordinary example of his meticulous technique and his 
total control of his medium. Remarkably, it was accompanied by a long, rambling, 
often incomprehensible poem seeking to explain the action, his persistent thought 
disorder invisible in his graphic work still evident in his efforts at verbal commu- 
nication. 


During his later years at Broadmoor, Dadd continued to draw and paint in his cus- 
tomary manner, producing, among other things, murals and stage decorations for 
the hospital, and a carefully executed portrait of the hospital director, Dr. William 
Orange. His style and his technical skill never changed, never deteriorated; his 
psychosis persisted until his death of tuberculosis on January 8, 1886. 


Like Allderidge before him, Tromans offers the reader a detailed and critical sur- 
vey of Dadd’s artistic production from before and after the onset of his psychosis. 
Beyond that, however, the author provides an informative review of the British 
psychiatric world of the Victorian era and its effect on Dadd’s experience as a pa- 
tient, as well as on the response of the art world to his work. Further, he explores 
the impact of the 20" century's regard for the art of the mentally ill (“Outsider 
Art”) on the renewal of attention to this extraordinary artist. 


Aaron Esman, M.D. 
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e ERic T. CARLSON MEMORIAL ® 
GRAND ROUNDS 


O; May 21, 2014, Akihito Suzuki, Ph.D., presented the 20" Carlson Grand 
Rounds to an assembled audience at Payne Whitney. Dr. Suzuki, who is an 
historian on the faculty of Keio University in Japan, holds a BA in the History and 
Philosophy of Science from the University of Tokyo and a Ph.D. in the History of 
Medicine from the Wellcome Institute at University College London. He is the 
author of Madness at Home: the Psychiatrist, the Patient and the Family in England 
1820-1860 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006), and of numerous arti- 
cles and reviews in Japanese and international journals. 


A thorough researcher who writes with almost novelistic detail, Dr. Suzuki has 
become well known for his historical re-evaluations of madness, in particular of 
the period known as “the Great Confinement.” Using legal documents from early 
nineteenth century England, he has demonstrated that many of the mentally ill 
individuals who lost their freedom in that period were not confined due to a mass 
pathologization of madness (as Foucault has argued), but rather at the behest of 
their families. Unable to shoulder the burden of caring for mentally ill relatives, 
families battled before the courts to have the mad declared incompetent, and sub- 
sequently institutionalized. 


In his Grand Rounds presentation on “Madness, Marriage, and Migration: Eu- 
genics and Japanese Society,’ Dr. Suzuki considered questions of cultural differ- 
ence that come up in the history of eugenics. Though ubiquitous worldwide in 
the mid-20" century, Suzuki noted that the theory and practice of eugenics in 
fact differed sharply across nations. Nazi Germany’s policies of euthanasia were 
easily the most notorious. The United States, Scandinavia, and other countries 
preferred a sterilization approach. In both instances, psychologists played a direct 
role in policy-making. Japan, too, adopted eugenics laws in the 1940s, but it did 
so over the objections of psychiatrists and psychologists. From 1940 to 1948, the 
Japanese National Eugenics Act facilitated the sterilization of about 500 patients. 
This represented a tiny fraction of the numbers sterilized or euthanized elsewhere, 
a feature which invited Dr. Suzuki’s examination. The contrast in the ways that 
eugenics laws were codified and carried out across nations suggested to him that 
social organization and not just ethics played a role in determining the character 
of eugenics from place to place. 


The social organization of Japan, noted Dr. Suzuki, did not support the features 

that allowed eugenics to gain a strong foothold in other nations. In the United 

States and Europe, industrialization and population density allowed for the de- 

velopment of hospitals and institutions, including mental hospitals and retreats. 
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Within these places, psychiatrists and psychologists amassed great ideological au- 
thority, and assumed near-complete command of their patients’ lives. By contrast, 
Japan’s tradition of rural, isolated villages, low migration, and frugal living did 
not yield such institutions, which could only be sustained in urban areas with a 
critical mass of middle class, paying patients. In 1910, only 3,000 psychiatric beds 
existed in Japan, while England and Wales maintained 30 times that quantity. By 
1920 Japan's bed count had risen to 20,000, but compared to Germany’s 400,000 
psychiatric beds the number remained middling. 


Without the infrastructure provided by centralized mental institutions, the eu- 
genics movement failed to gain the traction in Japan that it achieved in the west. 
Into the middle of the 20" century, the majority of mentally ill patients in Japan 
still resided at home, under the care of their families in traditional rural villages. 
By custom and by law, patients cared for in such a way retained their legal rights 
and their identities as members of the family. Relatives could petition to have dan- 
gerous or extremely unruly patients restrained or placed in cages, but their inti- 
macy with the afflicted made measures such as sterilization or euthanasia virtually 
unthinkable. Mental health professionals, too, shied away from such approaches. 
Unlike their western counterparts, they did not embrace the idea that the state 
was significantly affected by the mentally ill, or that it bore responsibility for them. 
Indeed, Japanese mental health practitioners opposed eugenics laws almost unan- 
imously, and when such laws seemed inevitable they tried to limit their power. 


Even if the ethical will for a strong eugenics program had been present in Japan, the 
decentralized nature of mental health care would have stalled mass action. Ster- 
ilizations in the United States and euthanasia in Nazi Germany were carried out 
largely on persons who had already been institutionalized, and occurred in hospitals 
and asylums. Lacking both a significant institutional- 
ized population and the buildings in which to conduct 
procedures, Japan did not possess the capacity for a 
large scale eugenics program. To the extent that eu- 
genic activities took place at all, they assumed the 
form of psychiatric surveys, such as the study of a 
\ former penal colony where high rates of consan- 
guinous marriage had produced unusual numbers 
of schizophrenics and epileptics. Ultimately, the 
study of heredity, not the eradication of heredi- 
tary features, sat at the center of Japanese eugen- 
ics. 










n his afternoon lecture, “Modernism and 
Mental Illness in Early Twentieth-Century To- 
kyo,’ Dr. Suzuki presented the Richardson Seminar 
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with an examination of the intersections between mental illness and modernism 
in Japanese culture at the turn of the 20" century. Arguing against the accepted 
interpretation that Western psychiatry overcame traditional Japanese culture in 
the 20" century, Dr. Suzuki suggested a hybrid model in which Western culture 
mingled with developing Japanese culture to create a symbiotic model of the ex- 
perience of mental illness. In recent work, Dr. Suzuki discovered and evaluated 
600 case records from a mental hospital in Tokyo open during the first half of the 
20" century. The records contained intimate snapshots of patients and staff who 
grappled with the meaning and ramifications of mental illness at that time. Many 
had written book-length works during their time in the hospital. In his presenta- 
tion, he drew on this resource again to examine the experience of mental illness in 
Japan from the 1920s to 1940s. 


“(I aim to] show that the study of literature and the study of mental history share a 
lot of similar concerns,’ noted Dr. Suzuki at the beginning of his talk. “We need to 
read literary works as documents in medical history, and we need to read case his- 
tories as a kind of literary work.” Citing evidence of the symbiosis between medicine 
and art, Dr. Suzuki gave the example of Nakamura Kokkyo (1881-1952), a novelist 
who became a psychiatrist and edited a psychiatric journal, in which works by Flau- 
bert and Dostoevsky were translated and discussed. Traditional scholarship holds 
that it was the introduction of German academic psychiatry that most dramatical- 
ly shaped Japanese psychiatric thought in the 20" century, but Suzuki argued that 
journals such as Dr. Kokkyo’s disrupt this narrative by demonstrating that French 
psychiatry and psychology also made their way into the national psyche. It was thus 
a mixture of influences, refracted through the lens of Japan’s own culture and philos- 
ophy, which shaped the experience of mental illness in Japan. 


To illustrate the point, Dr. Suzuki presented the writings and case records of a hand- 
ful of patients who obtained treatment at the hospital. One stayed only one day, but 
others lingered for several months, completing documents such as a diary and a col- 
lection of dreams. These writings, noted Suzuki, presented constructions of self that 
were framed by interactions with doctors and nurses. They included a combination 
of traditional motifs, modern imagery, and scientific concepts, and easily demon- 
strated the cultural synergies that present in mid-century Japanese conceptions of 
mental illness. 


Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D. 
e& Megan J. Wolff, Ph.D., MPH 
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°¢ RICHARDSON SEMINAR ® 
ON THE History OF PSYCHIATRY 


SEMINAR PROGRAM DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


he range of interests addressed in the Richardson Seminar in the History of 

Psychiatry during the 2013-2014 academic year gives an indication of the in- 
terdisciplinary reach of this group, the longest running seminar of its kind. Seminar 
talks addressing attitudes towards the treatment of mental disorders covered a his- 
torical span from the Middle Ages to 19-century France and the recent American 
past. Speakers took up subjects that included the history of approaches to the science 
of the brain, cultural issues in Freud’s Vienna, and the provenance of the couch in 
analytic practice. Our speakers were fully attentive to the intersections of science, 
culture, and politics. In all, it was a stimulating year, with discussions that demon- 
strated the depth of interest seminar members bring to the table. It was my pleasure 
to assume leadership of the Richardson Seminar in September 2013 and Id like to 
express my gratitude to Barbara Stimmel, Ph.D., for her fine work on programming 
as the previous director of the seminar. 


Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D. 
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@® SEMINAR PRESENTATIONS ®@ 


SEPTEMBER 18 


OCTOBER 2 


OCTOBER 16 


NOVEMBER 6 


NOVEMBER 20 


DECEMBER 4 


DECEMBER 18 


JANUARY 15 


FEBRUARY 5 


FEBRUARY 19 


2013-2014 


SIOVAHN WALKER, PH.D., Columbia University 
“What is a liber de anima? Understanding the genesis 
and purpose of psychology’s oldest genre” 


RUTH LEys, PH.D., Johns Hopkins University 
“Problems of Affect and the Neurosciences of Emotion” 


MARY BERGSTEIN, PH.D., Rhode Island School of Design 
“Science to Eros: Visual Culture in Freud’s Vienna” 


KRISTEN LANE, PH.D., Bard College 
“Attitudes Across Time” 


BEN HARRIS, PH.D., University of New Hampshire 
“The Marx-Freud Debate in American Psychiatry, 
1930-1956” 


DEBBIE WEINSTEIN, PH.D., Brown University 
“War and the Mind in 20th Century America” 

No SEMINAR ~ Holiday Party 

No SEMINAR— American Psychoanalytic Meeting 


No SEMINAR - Cancelled 


CARL SCHOONOVER, PH.D., Columbia University 
“Visualizing Neural Structure: Historical Development 
and Contemporary Practice” 
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MARCH 5 


MARCH 19 


APRIL 2 


APRIL 16 


MAy 7 


May 21 


NATHAN KRAVIS, M.D., Weill Cornell Medical College 
“Embedded and couched: recumbent speech in historical 
perspective” 


EDWARD BROWN, M.D., Brown University 
“Francois Leuret: The Last Moral Therapist” 


MAx FINK, M.D., Stonybrook University Medical School 
“The Creation of Catatonia, its Co-option in 
Schizophrenia, and its Revival: Failure of Obeisance to 
Kraepelin” 


ALEXANDRA BACOPOULOS-VIAU, PH.D., New York University 
Esman Lecture 

“From the ‘writing cure’ to the ‘talking cure’: Revisiting 

the discovery of the unconscious” 


SABINE ARNAUD, PH.D., Max Planck Institute 
“Deafness, Norms, and the Distribution of Expertise in 
the Late Nineteenth Century” 


AKIHITO SUZUKI, PH.D., Keio University 

Eric T. Carlson Memorial Lecture: Grand Rounds 
“Madness, Marriage, and Migration: Eugenics and 
Japanese Society” 

Richardson Seminar 


“Modernism and Mental Illness in Early Twentieth- 
Century Tokyo” 
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¢ ISSUES IN MENTAL HEALTH POLIcy ° 


VIOLENCE AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


fter the massacre in Newtown, CT that left 20 children and 6 adult staff 

members dead in December 2012, the nationwide debate about gun vio- 
lence and gun control reached a new pitch. Outspoken citizens and politicians 
demanded more accountability for firearm possession, including better scrutiny 
of the mental health status of those who purchase and own guns. Though the 
Connecticut shooter had not been diagnosed with any disorder associated with 
increased violence, his troubled disposition and antisocial behavior attracted a 
great deal of attention and speculation. Could his violent actions have been pre- 
dicted? Could psychiatric involvement have helped to prevent the tragedy? If 
so, why were there not better safeguards in place to prevent violent mentally ill 
individuals from purchasing or possessing guns? In the months following De- 
cember 2012, the national discussion about gun violence took a distinct turn, 
away from questions of general safety and toward more specific questions of gun 
control and mental illness. 


n the spring of 2014, the Issues in Mental Health Policy seminar took up this 

discussion with a semester-long focus on issues of violence and mental ill- 
ness. In a pair of well-attended lectures, bioethicist Arthur Caplan and forensic 
psychiatrist Steven Hoge addressed the facts surrounding violence and mental 
illness. As they unpacked what is known (and not known) about the relation- 
ship between the two, they elucidated wider areas of the debate, their comments 
shedding light on more appropriate policy decisions for the future. 


On Wednesday, April 9, Arthur Caplan opened the series with a discussion on 
the New York State SAFE Act, a law passed in the wake of the shooting that 
requires mental health professionals in New York to report “potentially dan- 
gerous mental health patients” to a county health officer, a murky category that 
has raised controversy among experts and clinicians. Caplan, who holds a Ph.D. 
from Columbia and serves as the Director of the Division of Medical Ethics at 
NYU Langone, is prominent in the field and serves as a frequent contributor to 
debates on public policy. In his talk, “Ethics and the New York State SAFE Act,” 
he first described and then problematized the requirements of the Act which, 
while he believes is well-intentioned, contains numerous shortcomings. Perhaps 
the most impactful is its basis on a series of flawed but popular notions about the 
relationship between gun violence and mental illness. 


New York lawmakers displayed a politically valuable willingness to act in the 
face of immediate tragedy when they passed the SAFE Act. Indeed, despite a 
nation-wide outcry for firearms restrictions, New York was one of only three 
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states to successfully pass new legislation. The legislature approved the measure 
only 32 days after the shooting, and Governor Andrew Cuomo signed it into 
law within a half hour. The act bans ammunition magazines of more than ten 
rounds, strengthens registration laws, and requires mental health professionals 
to report patients whom they believe pose a credible threat of violence to them- 
selves or others. When such a patient is reported, a check is made as to whether 
the individual possesses a firearms license. Registered weapons may be tempo- 
rarily removed by law enforcement. 


But the very haste with which the SAFE Act made its way to law suggests po- 
tential shortcomings, even to some of the staunchest supporters of gun control. 
Drafted without consultation and considered without hearings, portions of the 
SAFE Act are based largely on assumptions, perhaps the most pronounced be- 
ing that mental health providers are able to accurately identify who is likely to 
become violent. 


“Tm not convinced yet that there is an argument for keeping the mental health 
provisions of the SAFE Act going,” speculated Caplan. “Part of the challenge 
here is proving a negative.” Despite the perception that would-be perpetrators 
are boisterously or floridly threatening, those who have committed mass shoot- 
ings have only infrequently given off high-visibility signals of threat to self or 
others. “They were subtle,” Caplan observed. “There might have been a way to 
profile them, but it wouldn't have fit what I think this law was hoping for.” This 
“hindsight bias” is a problem both to the law and to the field, as it reinforces 
flawed assumptions and is unlikely to prevent violence. 


A second assumption intrinsic to the law may 








be even more problematic: the conjecture that 
mental illness and acts of violence are linked. 
Caplan pointed out that the SAFE Act was the 
only one of the laws passed in the wake of New- 
town to include provisions pertaining to gun 
ownership and mental illness. That, he not- 

ed, was not incidental. Jarred by the prox- 

imity of the Connecticut shooting and by the 
horror of the event, New York lawmakers 
placed the mental instability of the shooter 
at the center of the incident, firmly linking 

mental illness and mass homicide. Their as- 

sumptions were not difficult to understand. “I 
have a feeling most Americans believe you can’t com- 
mit a mass shooting and not be mentally ill” Caplan ob- 
served. “It’s tautological. That someone [who commits a 
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mass shooting] is mentally ill is beyond dispute for the ordinary citizen.” 


Despite its apparent logic, the association is factually incorrect. A large body 
of data exists indicating that violence and mental illness are not closely linked, 
and that the vast majority of gun violence occurs at the hands of people who are 
mentally sound. Although the risk of aggression is indeed elevated for people 
with severe mental illness (10-12% of persons with affective disorders reported 
having been violent, compared with 2% of the population), their contribution to 
the rate of crime is minute, accounting for only 4% of violent acts. Even if every 
person with mental illness in the United States were successfully identified and 
treated, the rate of gun violence would remain largely unchanged. 


But in the context of the SAFE Act, Caplan reflected, such facts are beside the 
point. “This law is all about mass shootings, specifically mass shootings by the 
mentally ill” As such, he noted, it is unclear that it will measurably reduce gun 
violence. Though grisly and attention-grabbing, mass shootings make up a tiny 
fraction of gun homicides. “The purview of the SAFE Act is a fairly privileged 
subset of victims in a visible portion of the public arena, while the bulk of the 
nation’s gun deaths take place out of the public eye, in private homes or among 
marginalized populations. The act,’ noted Caplan, “is unlikely to affect more 
general forms of gun violence because it was never intended to.” 


O; May 28, forensic psychiatrist Steven Hoge brought wider perspective to 
the discussion in a lecture entitled “Guns and Mental Illness.” Hoge, who 
is the author of numerous articles and book chapters on the subject of law and 
psychiatry, has been on the faculties of the NYU School of Medicine as Director 
of the Program in Psychiatry and Law, the Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
as Director of the Law and Psychiatry Institute, and the University of Virginia 
Schools of Law and Medicine as Medical Director of the Institute of Law, Psychi- 
atry and Public Policy. He is currently the Director of the Columbia-Cornell Fo- 
rensic Psychiatry Fellowship Program, and often provides expert forensic evalu- 
ations in criminal and civil cases. In his talk at Weill Cornell, Dr. Hoge opened 
with a summary of the extent of gun violence 
in the United States, followed by a review of the 
federal laws established since mid-century to re- 
strict access to firearms for persons with mental 
illness. After a discussion of the impact that such 
measures have - or have not — had on the rate of 
gun violence, he speculated on the current push 
to limit gun violence by focusing legislation on 
the mentally ill, and the likely sequelae of such 
measures. 
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The dimensions of the public health problem presented by gun violence and 
firearm injuries in the United States are enormous. Approximately 31,000 Amer- 
icans per year die from gunshot wounds, and another 600,000 are injured or 
threatened, leaving the United States with one of the highest homicide rates 
among the industrialized nations. Pundits speculate about the unique features 
of American culture that they believe to be promoting such carnage, from poor 
parenting to violent movies and video games, but studies indicate that the main 
determinant of gun violence is simple availability: the more firearms in circula- 
tion in the nation, the greater the incidence of gun violence. This is true on both 
a household and a regional level. New England has the nation’s lowest level of 
gun ownership and also one of the lowest per capita homicide rates, while Loui- 
siana and Mississippi have one of the highest. 


The emotional and social toll of these deaths is devastating, particularly when 
they involve mass shootings with multiple victims. Hoge echoed his colleague, 
Caplan, by noting that to most observers it seems axiomatic that such atrocities 
could only be perpetrated by someone of unsound mind, and that reducing the 
access of mentally ill individuals to firearms will solve the problem. Indeed, most 
of the gun control measures enacted into U.S. law have occurred on the heels of 
high-profile tragedies like the one at Sandy Hook. Nevertheless, only a tiny per- 
centage of gun deaths in the United States occur through mass shooting. Most 
of the tens of thousands of Americans killed by firearms each year are slain by 
persons of sound mind, often in the context of criminal activity, domestic abuse, 
or lapses in firearm safety. Evidence indicates that when guns are removed from 
individuals with mental health problems, the rate of suicide, not homicide, de- 
creases. 


Hoge illustrated this pattern with a brief review of the history of restrictive leg- 
islation in the United States. The first law to regulate gun possession for the 
mentally ill was the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, passed in 
June 1968 after the assassination of President Kennedy. A response to the lack of 
oversight over the possession of firearms, the Act prohibited the interstate sale 
of handguns, and forbade purchase by any person who had been committed to 
a mental institution or “adjudicated a mental defective.” Lacking a basis in psy- 
chiatric terminology, the phrase “mental defective” proved impractically broad. 
Moreover, the law did not call for a database of excluded individuals, relying in- 
stead on personal self-disclosure. Given its limitations, the Safe Streets Act could 
have but little impact on the rate of overall gun violence. In 1993, the Brady 
Handgun Violence Prevention Act (named for James Brady, the White House 
press secretary shot during the attempted assassination of Ronald Reagan) es- 
tablished a federal database of excluded purchasers, and instituted a waiting pe- 
riod and a background check for those wishing to buy a handgun. Nevertheless, 
the law did little to establish a reliable record of at-risk individuals, as the report- 
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ing of names remained a matter of state discretion. The resulting database, the 
National Instant Criminal Background Check System (NICS), was piecemeal. 
As of December, 2006, only 10% of the eligible records had been added. In the 
aftermath of the Virginia Tech shootings in 2007, however, the standard was 
tightened. Appalled by the loss of life, lawmakers passed the NICS Improvement 
Act, which provided reporting incentives to the states. By 2013 the database had 
increased eightfold, from a few hundred thousand to more than 2.5 million. 


The success of NICS at preventing gun violence among the mentally ill is diffi- 
cult to determine. The database remains fragmentary by almost any measure, 
and given the low incidence of violence among the mentally ill, few data exist to 
shed light on the impact of the measure. As with the SAFE Act, the categories of 
“at risk” persons excluded from gun ownership are vague and problematic. Many 
people who have been involuntarily hospitalized have never been dangerous, 
and many dangerous persons are never treated for mental illness. 


Dr. Hoge reported on the initial findings of one major study being conducted by 
Dr. Jeffrey Swanson and colleagues at Duke, which analyzes data from Connecti- 
cut, the first state from which figures are available. The study seeks to compare 
rates of gun-related suicide and crime among people with gun-disqualifying 
mental health records and without them in the period before and after Con- 
necticut became a NICS-reporting state. An analysis of tens of thou- 
sands of adults from 2000-2013 demonstrated that NICS reporting 
prevented an estimated 14 violent crimes per year. Put another way, 
approximately 1% of the 1,118 people with a mental health dis- 
qualification were likely to have committed a violent crime 

with a firearm. 






“Ninety-nine percent of mental health re- 
cords reported to NICS have not resulted in 

a denial,” reiterated Hoge. For the 1% who 
have, he noted, it is difficult to say whether 
the denial prevented an act of violence, or 
whether the capacity of individuals to make 

a purchase across state lines neutralized any 
possible gains. Even if reporting were 100%, 
however, and laws governing the sale of firearms 
were comprehensive enough to prevent reported in- 
dividuals from making a purchase, it is unlikely that 
the rate of gun homicides would materially decrease. 
For the few individuals theoretically prevented from 
committing violent crimes due to the NICS database, 
mental illness still only served as one data point in 
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a wider constellation of risk. As they do in the general population, substance 
abuse, male gender, and youthfulness remained the primary predictors for com- 
mitting a violent act. “Improving NICS reporting of persons involuntarily com- 
mitted can reduce violent crime,” summarized Hoge, “but the impact is very 
small? 


As he concluded his talk, Hoge pondered other risks of gun control legislation 
targeted almost exclusively toward the mentally ill, including its capacity to in- 
fringe on patient privacy, its potential to create disincentives toward help-seek- 
ing, and its power to strengthen associations in the public mind between mental 
disorders and violence. It seemed, in fact, to be a distortion of the use of psychi- 
atry. “If we look at our core mission as doctors, we're here to help people who 
have significant distress or impairment,’ reasoned Hoge. “I think the hope is 
that if we can hijack the mental health system to serve criminal justice purpos- 
es, that that will prevent us from having to take guns away from all the rest of 
us ‘normal people” This, he suggested, was probably misguided, and likely to 
undermine the field’s therapeutic mission. Contrary to public opinion, there are 
very few tools within psychiatry that can reliably predict whether an individu- 
al may become violent. Epidemiological analysis of social risk factors such as 
prior violence, male gender, and gun ownership are in fact far more effective. “T 
think,” warned Hoge, that charging psychiatry with the goal of reducing gun vio- 
lence is going “to lead people to look at us differently as a profession, and I think 
it’s going to give the public the wrong idea that we can actually do something 
about this.” Hoge closed with a forceful observation: “If the intent is to find an 
inexhaustible scapegoat for tragedies guaranteed to recur, charging psychiatry 
with the identification and control of potential offenders is a logical move. If the 
intent is to reduce or eradicate rampage shootings, the solution almost certainly 
lies elsewhere.” 


Megan J. Wolff, Ph.D., MPH 
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® ISSUES IN MENTAL HEALTH Po_Licy ® 
LECTURE SERIES, 2013-2014 


DECEMBER 11 MARIAN MOSER JONES, PH.D., MPH 
University of Maryland School of Public Health 
“The Science of Homelessness: From Mental Health 
Crisis to ‘A Problem We Can Solve” 


APRIL 9 ARTHUR CAPLAN, PH.D. 
Division of Medical Ethics, NYU Langone Center 
“Ethics and the New York State SAFE Act” 


May 28 STEVEN HOGE, M.D. 


Columbia-Cornell Forensic Psychiatry Fellowship Program 
“Guns & Mental Illness” 
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© WoRKING GROUPS IN ® 
THE History OF PSYCHIATRY 


WORKING GROUP ON PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE ARTS 


he Working Group on Psychoanalysis and the Arts had another year of live- 

ly discussion of members’ works in progress, and of selected readings. Most 
presentations centered on the study of lives—variously through memoir, fiction, 
and film. To begin the year, Dr. Barbara Stimmel led a discussion of Dostoevsky’s 
“The Gambler.” Dr. Katherine Dalsimer led a discussion of “The Confessions of 
Saint Augustine,” to which the Rev. Curt Hart added a perspective unique among 
our members. Dr. Milton Viederman presented his current work on Ingmar Berg- 
man’s “Wild Strawberries,’ focusing on the development of the central character 
and on aging. Dr. Hilary Beattie discussed with the Working Group a paper she 
would be giving the following week in London, “W.R.D. Fairbairn: Revisions to a 
Biography” drawing on her ongoing research and writing about the Scottish psy- 
choanalyst. And finally, Prof. Anne Golomb Hoffman presented her current work 
on three eminent siblings—William James, Henry James, and Alice James—for 
which the readings were an essay by William, an early story by Henry, and excerpts 
from the diary of Alice. 


Katherine Dalsimer, Ph.D. 


WORKING GROUP ON THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


he Working Group on the History of Psychoanalysis ranged far and wide in 

pursuing varied related interests this year. The group landed for a short time 
in neuropsychology and linguistics with the study of L.S Vygotsky and Lashley, 
returned to therapeutic action, Richard Sterba and Hans Loewald, zigged to Mi- 
chel Foucault and Donald Meltzer and then zagged to Thomas Nagel’s Mind and 
Cosmos and John Searle’s mind-brain queries. These are but a few of the rich topics 
hotly debated in our seven meetings, all conducted with a good-hearted conten- 
tiousness. 


George J. Makari, M.D. 
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e RESEARCH FACULTY ° 


STAFF @& AFFILIATED FACULTY 


George J. Makari, M.D. Director 
Nathan Kravis, M.D. Associate Director 
Marisa Shaari, M.L.LS. Special Collections Librarian 
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Norman Dain, Ph.D. 
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All have appointments at Weill Cornell. If a member’s primary academic positon 
is elsewhere, it is given in parentheses. 
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FACULTY NEWS 


Samantha Boardman, M.D., continues to serve as a Clinical Instructor in Psychi- 
atry and Public Health, as well as an Assistant Attending Psychiatrist at Weill Cor- 
nell Medical College. She received an M.A. in Applied Positive Psychology from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 2013. She was a part of the symposium, Positive 
Psychiatry and Resilience at the 2014 APA annual meeting where she presented on 
“A Dose of Positive Psychology for Psychiatry.’ Dr. Boardman continues to write 
for her website www.PositivePrescription.com, sharing insights from the psychi- 
atry and psychology community with readers, and exploring the way psychology, 
culture and science intersect. 





Cyd Cipolla, Ph.D., serves as a Class Adviser and Associate Faculty member at 
the Gallatin School of Individualized Study at New York University, where she ad- 
vises students interested in the history of psychology, child and adolescent mental 
health, gender and feminist theory. She taught a seminar titled “Sex Crimes, Sex 
Panics” in Spring 2014. She is revising a long-term project examining the category 
of the sexual predator as constructed in legal and psychiatric discourse, and will 
present a paper titled “Strange Loops, Cyborgs, and Critical Code: The Language 
of [Artificial] Intelligence” at the annual meeting of the National Women’s Studies 
Association in November of 2014. 


Daria Colombo, M.D. is co-director of the NYPSI Psychoanalytic Fellowship, 
teaches at The New York Psychoanalytic Institute, and co-directs the Payne Whit- 
ney Clinic Continuous Case Seminar. She has contributed reviews to JAPA and 
the IJP in the past year, is on the board of the IJP, and serves as an editorial reader 
for The Psychoanalytic Quarterly. She was the discussant at the Mt. Sinai Clinical 
Grand Rounds in April. She has a private practice in psychiatry and psychoanal- 
ysis. 


Katherine Dalsimer, Ph.D., Clinical Professor of Psychology in the Department 
of Psychiatry, WCMC, is an active member of the Institute for the History of Psy- 
chiatry, and the coordinator of IHOP’s Working Group on Psychoanalysis and the 
Humanities. 


Aaron Esman, M.D., remains an active participant in both the Working Groups 
and the Richardson Seminars on the History of Psychiatry. He frequently pens 
reviews of recent books in the history of psychiatry, and in January served as a dis- 
cussant at the “Workshop on the Life and Work of Karl Abraham” at the American 
Psychoanalytic Association Meeting. 


Joseph J. Fins, M.D., M.A.C.P., continues his work in neuroethics, with a focus 
on disorders of consciousness and neurotechnologies. He has completed his book, 
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Rights Come to Mind: Brain Injury, Ethics and the Struggle for Consciousness and 
awaits its publication by Cambridge University Press. He concluded his term as 
President of the American Society for Bioethics and Humanities and received a 
citation for Outstanding Service from the society. He was named a Full Affiliate 
Member at the Houston Methodist Research Institute, served as an Associate Ed- 
itor of the 4th edition of the Encyclopedia of Bioethics, named an Associate Editor 
of the Journal of Clinical Ethics and elected to the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Neuroethics Society. He delivered a number of named lectures including 
the John S. Young, M.D. Lectureship at the Craig Rehabilitation Hospital in Denver 
and served as the Kim-Frank Visiting Writer at Wesleyan University, his alma mat- 
ter. In December 2013, Dr. Fins was elected as an Academico de Honor of the Real 
Academia Nacional de Medicina de Espana (a distinguished academic of the Na- 
tional Royal Academy of Medicine of Spain), one of less than twenty world-wide 
who are so honored. He will present his “induction discourse” in Madrid in No- 
vember 2014. During 2014 Dr. Fins is on sabbatical at Yale where he serves as the 
Dwight H. Terry Visiting Scholar in Bioethics at the University while also holding 
appointments as Visiting Professor in the History of Medicine at Yale Medical 
School and Senior Scholar in Law at Yale Law School. While in New Haven, he 
will study society's obligations to patients with disorders of consciousness through 
a civil rights perspective and work on an intellectual history of the neurophysiolo- 
gist and social commentator, Jose Manuel Delgado. 


Lawrence Friedman, M.D., is on the Faculty of the Institute for Psychoanalytic 
Education affiliated with the NYU Medical School, where he is a member of the 
Curriculum Revision Committee, an advisor on its Curriculum Committee, and 
teaches a course on Freud’s Papers on Technique. In June, 
2014 he introduced and led a discussion of “Language of 

Mind; Language of Brain; Language of Psychoanal- 
ysis” at the Rapaport-Klein Study Group, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. He serves on the Board of Directors 
and Editorial Board of The Psychoanalytic Quarter- 

ly, and the Editorial Board of Psychoanalytic Inqui- 

ry. He is an Editorial Consultant to Psicoterapia e 
Scienze Umane. 






Richard Friedman, M.D., is actively involved in 
teaching and training psychiatric residents and med- 
ical students. He is course director for the PGY-2 Fun- 
damentals of Biological Psychiatry and Psychopharma- 
cology and director of the PGY-3 Psychopharmacology 
Continuous Case Conference. He also does research in 
depressive disorders, including studies of new medica- 
tions for depression and a large collaborative study of 
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the genetics and neurobiology of bipolar disorder. He recently did research on the 
military’s use of various psychotropic medications in active duty troops during the 
Iraq and Afghanistan wars and is now extending this research to the veteran pop- 
ulation. Dr. Friedman is a regular contributor to the Science and Sunday Review 
sections of the New York Times, where he writes a column on behavioral science. 


Robert Goldstein M.D., is working on a book project: “A Commonplace Book of 
Human Types. A chapter from this work in progress will be presented at the In- 
stitute’s seminar in October. It is entitled, “Balzac’s Addicts: A Literary Endophe- 
notype.” 


Leonard Groopman, M.D., supervised the research of two of the Rush Fellows in 
the last academic year. He continues to serve as a member of the hospital Ethics 
Committee, and to be interested in the history of European psychiatry. 


Curtis W. Hart, M.Div., continues to serve as the Editor in Chief of the Jour- 
nal of Religion and Health. In November of 2013 he delivered the Second Annual 
J.R. Williams Memorial Lecture on Spirituality and Medicine at Tulane Univer- 
sity School of Medicine entitled “Biography as an Art From: The Story of Helen 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D., Ph.D., B.D., and Med.Sci.D.” In June of 2014 he made a 
series of presentations on the topic of “Bioethics: Where Medicine and Spirituality 
Meet” at Johns Hopkins/ Bayview Medical Center. He continues his involvement 
as a faculty member in the “Medicine, Patients, and Society” curriculum at Weill 
Cornell Medical College where he received an “Award for Teaching Excellence” for 
his efforts as a Small Group Leader. 


Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D., gave conference papers in Boston and in Lon- 
don, addressing the impact of German literature and culture on the work of the 
Israeli writer S.Y. Agnon. At Fordham, she developed a new upper-level course 
in Disability Studies and an interdisciplinary seminar, Narrating Childhood, with 
readings in literature, psychoanalysis, and narratology. She served as respondent 
to a paper at the Columbia Institute’s Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine on 
psychoanalysis in Palestine in the early 20th century. She presented work-in-prog- 
ress on Alice James in relation to her brothers William and Henry, to the Working 
Group on Psychoanalysis and the Arts. In September 2013, she became the direc- 
tor of the Richardson Seminar in the History of Psychiatry. 


Siri Hustvedt, Ph.D., is a novelist and essayist who lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
Her sixth novel, The Blazing World, was published in March. It was nominated for 
the Kirkus Prize and long listed for the Man Booker Prize. She also writes non-fic- 
tion that draws on sources from many disciplines, including psychoanalysis, phi- 
losophy, the history of medicine, and neuroscience. Her most recent publication 
is in Clinical Neurophysiology. The paper, “I Wept for Four Years and When I 
Stopped I was Blind” was first delivered in Paris at the annual meeting of Societé 
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de Neurophysiologie, which focused on conversion syndrome and its boundaries. 
In early June, she delivered a paper at Villa Vigoni on Lake Como at a symposium 
called “As If—figures of imagination, simulation and transposition in relation to 
the self, others, and the arts.” She is currently compiling a new book of essays 
and is at work on a critique of evolutionary psychology called “The Delusions of 
Certainty.” 


Nathan Kravis M.D., Associate Director of the History Institute, was promoted 
to Clinical Professor of Psychiatry in December, 2013. His paper “The Analyst’s 
Hatred of Analysis” was one of the most frequently downloaded articles published 
in the Psychoanalytic Quarterly in 2013. He teaches and supervises at Cornell and 
Columbia and serves on the editorial boards of the International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis and the Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 


Barbara Fass Leavy, Ph.D., has continued since retirement to write about crime 
fiction, the literary mystery, and the novel one would reread even if one remem- 
bered whodunit. She continues to write critical essays on contemporary crime 
fiction and post them to a Forum on her website, www.barbaraleavy.com. The 
essays are being gathered by a publisher and may result in a published collection. 


George Makari, M.D., the Director of the DeWitt Wallace Institute for the Histo- 
ry of Psychiatry, continues to teach Cornell Psychiatry residents both psychody- 
namic models of the mind and the history of psychiatry. He directs the Psycho- 
dynamic Psychotherapy Residents’ Clinic, and serves on several editorial boards, 
including the Journal of the History of Behavioral Sciences, American Imago, and 
Academic Psychiatry In April, he delivered a lecture to the Heyman Center for 
the Humanities at Columbia University. In May, a symposium entitled “On the 
Making of Revolution in Mind: A Conference on George Makari’s Revolution in 
Mind,’ was held in Athens, Greece. Dr. Makari continues work on a history of the 
mind and medicine through the Enlightenment, which will soon be published by 
W.W. Norton & Co. 


Robert Michels, M.D., has continued this past year to be active as a teacher in 
Weill-Cornell’s psychiatric residency program. He delivered Professors’ Rounds 
throughout the year, taught the PGY-II “Diagnosis in Psychiatry” course, the “Per- 
sonality and Personality Disorders” class, as well as the PGY-IV Continuous Case 
Seminar. He was also a discussant of a paper titled “Psychoanalytic Reflections on 
Guilt and Conscience” at the New York Psychoanalytic Institute, and discussed 
a paper titled “Maternal Altruism and Boundary Violations” at the Association 
for Psychoanalytic Medicine. He presented Grand Rounds at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine and appeared on a panel titled “A Literary Evening on the 
Contemporary Position and Influence of Freud in Therapy, in Writing, and as a 
Cultural Figure at The Century Association in New York” 
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Doris Baker Nagel, M.D., has long been interested, both clinically and historical- 
ly, in the evolution of psychotherapeutic approaches to treatment of psychotic dis- 
orders in the USA during the twentieth century. Around 1980 she began research- 
ing, from abundant collections around the country, the life and case history of a 
wealthy patient who was evaluated and/or treated by many of the most influential 
psychiatrists between 1900 and 1947. Each psychiatrist approached the patient in 
his unique way. The unwieldy book that resulted is even now far from being com- 
plete in publishable form. Dr. Nagel hopes to work it into a final enough version to 
deposit, with extensive footnotes and bibliography, in the archives for use by other 
researchers in future. She has also been attending the history seminars regularly 
and serving on the Annual Report Committee. 


Mallay Occhiogrosso, M.D., continued her research and education in the fields 
of women’s mental health and borderline personality disorder. She also remained 
in her clinical roles as an attending psychiatrist in the Payne Whitney Clinic, in 
the Weill Cornell Medical College Physician's Organization, and on the graduate 
student treatment service. Besides her year-round teaching of various topics on 
psychopharmacology and psychopathology to students and residents in the medi- 
cal college, she also spoke to CCNY psychology students on psychopharmacology 
in the fall of 2013 as the guest lecturer of Professor Eric Fertuck. In September 
2013, she was the instructor on reproductive psychiatry at the Weill Cornell Medi- 
cal College Salzburg seminar, and in November 2013, she was a panelist on the use 
of lithium in pregnancy at the First National American Conference on Perinatal 
Mental Health. She published articles on reproductive mental health and contin- 
ued her clinical investigation of changes in lithium and sertraline levels at different 
phases of the menstrual cycle. 


Orna Ophir, Ph.D., is a licensed psychoanalyst in New York State who worked at 
Shalvata Mental Health Center, affiliated with the School of Medicine at Tel Aviv 
University. Dr. Ophir is currently working on her second book project, entitled 
“Klein in America - The Marginalization of Melanie Klein's Thought in Ameri- 
can Psychoanalysis, 1924-2009.” During the last academic year, Dr. Ophir taught 
a course in the Serious Mental Illness Concentration of the 

Clinical Psychology Doctoral Studies Program at " 
Long Island University. She organized , Aa! 
an international conference | 
in Jerusalem, together with A 
the Sigmund Freud Center 
for the Study and Research 
of Psychoanalysis at the 
Hebrew University. She 
further edited a special 
issue of the journal Psy- 
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sis on the subject of Psychoanalysis and Psychosis which will be published in 
October 2014. She presented her new book project to the History of Psychiatry 
working group at Yale University in May of 2014. Dr. Ophir is an advanced can- 
didate at the Institute for Psychoanalytic Training and Research (IPTAR), in New 
York, and looks forward to completing her training in the 2014-2015 academic 
year with the hope of becoming an active member of the International Psychoan- 
alytic Association. 


Louis Sass, PhD, continues to teach doctoral-level courses in clinical psychology 
at the Rutgers Graduate School of Applied and Professional Psychology. He spent 
the fall semester of 2013 as visiting professor in the philosophy department of the 
National University of Colombia, where he taught a graduate seminar on phenom- 
enological psychopathology and gave various lectures and seminars at universi- 
ties in Bogota. He is currently co-guest-editing an issue of the journal Philosophy, 
Psychiatry, and Psychology on contemporary French thought on philosophy and 
psychopathology. 


Ted Shapiro, M.D., continues as Emeritus Professor, teaching in the Child and 
Adolescent and adult psychiatry programs. He also serves on the Educational 
Committee of the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. He is in the process of pre- 
paring a manualized psychodynamic treatment for 7-18 year old patients suffer- 
ing a variety of anxiety disorders, along with coauthors B. Milrod and S. Preter. 
This year he rewrote with Rebecca Rendelman a new entry on Middle Childhood 
in the Textbook of Psychiatry, fourth edition (Kay Liebowitz Tasman, ed.). He also 
will present at the semiannual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion meeting in New York on how the mind influences the body through use of 
data from hypnosis. He is preparing a contribution to a new publication honoring 
Daniel Stern entitled, Now-Moments. 


Paul Stepansky, Ph.D., continues to devote much of his time to his blog, “Med- 
icine, Health, and History” (adoseofhistory.com), which has garnered an inter- 
national following. Dr. Stepansky regularly posts 1,500 to 2,500 word essays on 
a variety of topics, especially the history of primary care medicine in America, 
doctor-patient communication, medical education, war and medical progress, the 
impact of technologies on doctor-patient relationships, and the politics of health 
care. Most recently, he posted a trilogy of essays on the history and meanings of 
hypodermic injection, and has now turned to the role of nurse practitioners and 
physician assistants in American health care. In 2015, he will gather a selection of 
his essays into a book on doctors and doctoring in American history. 


Barbara Stimmel, Ph.D., is currently working on another piece of research into 
creativity, an initial paper being presented in October in Reykjavik. She remains 
APSaA Chair of COPE Supervision Study Group, whose latest endeavor is to initi- 
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ate small forums throughout the country for the discussion and dissemination of 
the latest thinking on supervision in several contexts. Dr. Stimmel is Chair of an 
initiative at NYFS to study and initiate distance-learning in addition to building 
on their program of educating international students. 


Rosemary Stevens, Ph.D., has continued her work on health and veterans’ policy 
in the much neglected early 1920s, particularly on the establishment of the Vet- 
erans Administration, then called the Veterans Bureau, and why its first director 
went to jail. In 2013 she completed an 800-page, footnoted manuscript as a factual 
base for writing a book on the Veterans Bureau case in the context of the so-called 
scandals of the Harding administration. (Teapot Dome was another.) Professor 
Stevens has also continued to engage in related policy areas. She is a member of 
a new national Working Group on a proposed charter for Organizational Pro- 
fessionalism in Medicine. She continues to be a board member of the Horowitz 
Foundation for Social Policy, and she continues as an advisor to the Issues in Men- 
tal Health Policy seminar series. 


Peter Wilson, M.D., has been researching the difference in “moral treatment” at 
the York Retreat, the Salpetriere, and the Bloomingdale Asylum. He has also been 
finalizing his book, The Legend of Payne Whitney Clinic, which is based in part on 
interviews with many of the members of the Institute for the History of Psychiatry. 
Dr. Wilson continues to teach in the “Essential Principles of Medicine” course re- 
quired of first year medical students, and mentor residents in psychiatry. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Daniel Burston, Ph.D., fellow (1985-1986), continues as Associate Professor and 
Chair of the Psychology Department at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. He is 
currently writing a biography of Karl Stern (1906-1975), a neglected figure in the 
history of psychiatry who attempted to synthesize Freudian and Jungian perspec- 
tives on the psychology of religion. This past year he published an article entitled 
“Our Imperiled Age: An Unfinished Dialogue Between Carl Jung and Karl Stern,” 
in the International Journal of Jungian Studies, as well as several entries for The 
Encyclopedia of Critical Psychology (Springer). 


Hannah Decker, Ph.D., fellow (1967-1970), published The Making of DSM-III: A 
Diagnostic Manual’s Conquest of American Psychiatry (Oxford.) In May, 2014, the 
book was awarded a Special Presidential Commendation by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association at its annual meeting. Dr. Decker has completed a lengthy 
article, which is now ready for submission for publication: “Going the Distance 
from Physics to Psychiatry: How Operational Analysis Gave Birth to Diagnos- 
tic Criteria.” She continues to teach at the University of Houston. In the spring 
she taught a new undergraduate course, “The History of Madness” (a history of 
mental illness in the West since the Enlightenment), for which she had received a 
development grant from the university. 


Eric J. Engstrom, Ph.D., fellow (2000-2001), is currently a research associate in 
the Department of History at the Humboldt University in Berlin, Germany. As a 
member of the research unit on “Cultures of Madness in Berlin, 1870-1930” he is 
continuing to research and write a book on the history of forensic culture and pol- 
itics in Berlin before the First World War. He is also working on an article on the 
history of the German Research Institute for Psychiatry in Munich (1912-1926) 
and is beginning work on the ninth volume of the Kraepelin Edition. Otherwise 
he published an article on “Topographies of Forensic Practice in Germany” in the 
International Journal of Law and Psychiatry, as well as an article on “The Wild Men 
of Dalldorf: On the Mental Asylum’s Liminal Ecology of Emotions in Imperial 
Berlin’ for an internet portal on the history of emotions at the Max-Planck-Insti- 
tute for Human Development. He has also finished writing two further articles, 
one on affective disorders for a forthcoming volume of OSIRIS about the history 
of science and emotions, and another for Kenneth Kendler’s and Josef Parnas’s vol- 
ume on Philosophical Issues in Psychiatry III: The Nature and Sources of Historical 
Change about attitudes toward philosophy and psychology in late-nineteenth and 
early-twentieth century German psychiatry. He also contributed two articles to 
the latest volume of the Handbuch des Antisemitismus and taught a course in the 
history department on “Mad and Bad in Imperial Berlin” 
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Gerald Grob, Ph.D., continues to research two subjects of particular interest, 
namely, the evolution of mental health policy and psychiatry and the history of 
disease and epidemiological patterns. In April, 2014 he presented a lecture enti- 
tled “Osteoporosis: Does the Evidence Support the Diagnosis,” at the Institute for 
Health, Rutgers University, New Brunswick N.J. His book on the subject, Aging 
Bones: A Short History of Osteoporosis was published in April 2014 by the Johns 
Hopkins University Press in its Biography of Disease Series. 


James Wilk, Ph.D., Fellow (2009 - 2010) has been appointed Visiting Lecturer 
in Clinical Psychology in the Dept. of Psychology, University of Hertfordshire, 
UK, where he teaches on the doctoral clinical psychology program. He remains 
on the Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Oxford pursuing his teaching 
and research, and he continues his work at the New York Academy of Medicine 
in global public health. In August 2013 he delivered an address, “Icarus: Disem- 
bodied knowledge, bureaucratic thinking, and the hopeful return to reality’—on 
the subject of Weber, Oakeshott and the perils of contemporary rationalism in the 
internet age—at Aalto University, Helsinki, Finland. The occasion was the launch 
of the book, Elaémdn Filosofi, published by Aalto University Press, to which he had 
contributed a chapter on psychoanalysis, based in part on the work he carried out 
while a Visiting Fellow at the DeWitt Wallace Institute in 2009-10. In addition to 
his academic work and private practice, in 2014 he was appointed a Consultant 
Clinician at Childhood First. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH SCHOLARS 


Cara Angelotta, M.D. is a PGYIV resident in Psychiatry at Weill Cornell Medical 
Center, and has been a Benjamin Rush Fellow since 2012. She began with a tutori- 
al in the history of psychiatry with Dr. George Makari. She then went on to study 
in depth the history of non-suicidal self injurious behavior with Dr. Daria Colom- 
bo as her mentor. She is working on a paper on this topic. When she graduates, she 
will continue her studies in the Columbia-Cornell Forensic Psychiatry Fellowship. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH ALUMNI 


Oliver Harper, M.D., was a Benjamin Rush Fellow from 2011 until the comple- 
tion of his adult residency in 2014, and is now a fellow in Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry at NYU/Bellevue. He completed a tutorial in the history of psychiatry 
under Dr. George Makari’s direction during his PGY-II year. That year he also 
read independently in the history of forensic psychiatry and participated in a clin- 
ical elective at the Bellevue Hospital Forensic Psychiatry Clinic that incorporated 
observation and performance of forensic evaluations. During his PGY-III year, 
under the supervision of Dr. Leonard Groopman, he researched and wrote on his- 
torical trends in the criminal punishment of adolescents in the United States since 
the Progressive Era. He is considering further training within forensic psychiatry, 
and remains interested in the history of forensic psychiatry, child and adolescent 
psychiatry, and the nexus of the two fields. 


Raymond Raad, M.D., MPH, was a Benjamin Rush Fellow from 2009 until the 
end of his residency in 2013. He then went on to complete a research fellowship 
in Law, Ethics, and Psychiatry at the New York State Psychiatric Institute, and is 
currently a forensic psychiatry fellow at Columbia-Cornell. He is also in part time 
private practice, and a psychoanalytic candidate at the Columbia Center for Psy- 
choanalytic Training and Research. He has remained interested in the history 
of involuntary hospitalization, the topic of his research project. He is currently 
writing about the history of psychoanalytic testimony in criminal trials, and its 
relationship to modern neuroscience testimony. 


Alexandra Sacks, M.D., graduated from the Rush Program in 2012, after which she 
completed a clinical fellowship in Women’s Mental Health at the New York-Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Columbia. She also completed a fellowship at the Columbia 
University Center for Psychoanalytic Training and Research, and participated in 
a workshop on “Writing for the Lay-Public” at New York-Presbyterian Hospital, 
Columbia. She is now in fulltime private practice in Manhattan. She continues to 
teach residents on topics related to the psychiatric illness in the female reproduc- 
tive lifecycle as an Instructor in Clinical Psychiatry at the Columbia Women's Pro- 
gram. She is also a candidate in Adult Psychoanalysis at the Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic Training and Research. She continues to write about 
issues related to women and mental health, the topic she explored in her Benjamin 
Rush Scholarship paper “The History of Psychotropic Treatment in Pregnancy. ” 
She is currently working on a book with co-author Catherine Birndorf M.D. to be 
published by Simon and Schuster on a Women’s Mental Health topic. 
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RESEARCH FACULTY PUBLICATIONS 


Boardman, S., Pablo Billeke and P. Murali Doraiswamy, “Social Cognition in 
Major Depressive Disorder: A New Paradigm,’ Translational Nueroscience, 4 (4): 
437-447, 2014. 


Colombo, D. “Review: Tormenti di Anime: Passioni, sintomi, sogni, by Antoni- 
no Ferro,’ JAPA, 62 (3): 545-550, 2010. 


Esman, A., “Review: The Primordial Mind in Health and Illness: a Cross Cultural 
Perspective, by Michael Robbins,’ Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Assn. 61 
(3): 637-640, 2013. 


, “Review: Melodies of the Mind: Connections Between Psychoanalysis and 
Music, by Julie Jaffee Nagel, Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Assn. 61 (6): 
1248-1251, 2013. 


, “Review: Creative Readings: Essays on Seminal Analytic Works, by Thomas 
Ogden,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly 83 (1): 195-198, 2014. 


, “Review: Psychic Reality in Context: Perspectives on Psychoanalysis, Per- 
sonal History and Trauma, Psychoanalytic Quarterly 83 (1): 204-207, 2014.\ 


Friedman, L, “The discrete and the continuous in Freud’s Remembering, Repeat- 
ing and Working Through,” Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
62 (1): 11-34, 2014. 


*Friedman RA, Michels R: “How should the psychiatric profession deal with the 
recent mass killings?” Am J Psychiatry 2013;170:455-458. 


, “Op-ed: Why Teenagers Act Crazy; The New York Times, June 29, 2014. 
(front page story) 


, “Op-ed: Why Can't Doctors Identify Killers?” The New York Times, May 
28, 2014. 


, “Op-ed: Don’t Worry, Get Botox,” The New York Times, March 24, 2014. 
, “Op-ed: Shrinking Hours,’ The New York Times, October 12, 2013. 


, ‘Science Times Column: . A Drug Pipeline for Psychiatric Drugs,” The 
New York Times, August 19, 2013. 


Grob, G., Aging Bones: A Short History of Osteoporosis, (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 


kins University Press, 2014). 
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*Hart, C., “If Billy Sunday Comes to Town: Delusion as a Religious Experience? 
The Biography of Anton Boisen from the Perspective of Foundational Theology,” 
Journal of Religion and Health , 53(5):1599-1601, 2014. 


, “Franklin Delano Roosevelt: A Famous Patient,” Journal of Religion and 
Health, 53(4):1102-1111, 2014. 


, “Editorial: The Wisdom of Sherwin Nuland,’ Journal of Religion and 
Health, 53(3):635-636, 2014. 


, “Biography as Art Form: The Story of Helen Flanders Dunbar, M.D., 
Ph.D., B.D., and Med.Sci.D” Journal of Religion and Health, 53(3):778-788, 2014. 


Hoffman, A.G., “Finding the Addressee: Notes on the Termination of an Anal- 
ysis,’ In Intimacies: A New World of Relational Life, by Alan Frank, Patricia T. 
Clough, and Steven Seidman, eds. (NY and London: Routledge, 2013), 244-257. 


, “Towards an Ethics of Embodiment,’ (Symposium on David Grossman's 
To the End of the Land) Hebrew Studies 54: 311-318, 2013. 


, “Review: Poetic Memory: The Forgotten Self in Plath, by Uta Gosmann,” 
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